THE GREAT TUDORS
them is changed into a man. Love's Metamorphosis represents
the love of three foresters for three of Geres9 nymphs who
disdain them. In Endimiony the hero is thrown into a deep
sleep by the enchantments of Tellus, whose love he rejects
in the cause of his Neoplatonic devotion for Cynthia (Queen
Elizabeth). Sir Tophas, the bragging warrior who falls in
love with a witch, is the comic underplot. Cynthia restores
the sleeper by a kiss, and he dedicates himself to her service.
Midas gives the same story as Ovid's in the Metamorphoses,
with variations borrowed from the Italians. Campaspe is
captured by Alexander, who commissions Apelles to paint
her portrait. They fall in love and Alexander abandons
her to the painter. Sappho and Phao is the classical tale with
Sappho as a Queen of Syracuse rivalled by Venus in her love
for Phao, the ferryman. Mother Bombie shows young couples
resisting the marriages arranged for them by their old
parents and assisted by the crafty servants of the four old
men.
Some of Shakespeare's earlier plays were strongly in-
fluenced by these closet exercises. The grouping of people
round one theme, the paramount importance of love, the
analysis of different styles of courtship and (in Love's Labours
Lost} the mechanism of construction were all signposts of
which he availed himself. Lyly's clowns, serious like Sir
Tophas and consciously comic like Robin in Gallathea, were
too obviously Robots of crude and pedantic humour to
influence anybody, and it is not true, as some writers
assert, that Launce and the Gobbo were included in Lyly's
academy. But the verbal influence was temporarily
powerful, and the young Shakespeare did go down with
an attack of Euphuistic measles. He soon recovered, but
in the period of convalescence his attitude was two-faced.
There is no question about Falstaff's
" There is a thing, Harry, which thou hast often
heard of, and it is known to many in our land by the
name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report,
doth defile; so doth the company thou keepest: for,
Harry, now I do not speak to thee in drink but in tears;
not with pleasure, but in passion; not in words only, but
in woes also."
This is the Euphuistic dodge of antithesis-cum-alliteration
to the life. But Shakespeare was by no means so detached
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